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ROCK BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA. 


Tue annexed engraving is said to be a correct re- 
tation of this great natural curiosity. It is situated 

im the county of Rockbridge, to which it has. given 
name, and is viywed as one of the most sublime and 
immpasing productions ‘of nature. It is on the ascent 
of a hill, which appears to have been cloven through 
its length by some mighty ‘convulsion. The following 
account will, we presume, be read with much interest. 


‘Qn a lovely morning, towards the close of Spring, L. _ 


found myself in a very beautiful part of the Great ~~ 
Valley of Virginia. Spurred onward by impatience, I 
beheld the sun rising in splendor, and changing the blue 
tints on the tops of johty Alleghany mountains into . 
‘stregks ofthe purest gold, and nature seemed to smile 
in the freshness of beauty. A ride of about fifteen 
miles, and a pleasant woodland ramble of two, brought 
myself and ao to the great Natural Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously looking forward to 
this time, and my mind had been considerably excited 
by expectation, yet I was not altogether prepared for 
the visit. This great work of nature is considered by 
marty as the second great curiosity in our country, Nia- 
gara Falls being the first. I do not expect to convey a 
oi 9 correct idea of this bridge, for no description can 
do this. 

The natural bridge is entirely the work of God. It 
is of solid limestone, and connects two huge mountaia> 
together by a most beautiful arch, over which there isa 
great wagon road. Its length from one mountain to 
the other, is nearly 80 feet, its width about 36, its thick. 
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Ness about 44, and its perpendicular height over the 
water is not far from feet. A few bushes grow on 
its top, by which the traveller may hold himself as he 
looks over.—On each side of the stream, and near the 
bridge, are rocks projecting ten or fifteen feet over the 
water, and from 200 to from its surface, all of lime 
stone. The visiter cannot give so good a description 
of this bridge as he can of his feelings at the time. 

He softly creeps out on a s projecting rock, 
and looking down a chasm of from 40 to 60 feet wide, 
he sees nearly 300 feet below, a white stream foaming 
and dashing against the rocks beneath, as if terrified at 
the rocks above. This stream is called Cedar Creek. 
‘The visiter here sees trees under the arch, whose height 
is 70 feet, and yet tolook down upon them, they appear 
like small bushes of sae two or three feet in height 
I saw several birds ly under the arch; they looked li 
insects. I threw down a stone and counted 34 before 
it reached the water. All hear of height and. depths 
but they here see what is high, and they tremble and 
feel it to be deep. The awful rocks present their 
everlasting butments, the water murmurs and foams 
far below, and the two mountains rear their proud 
heads on each side, separated by a channel of sub- 
limity. Those who view the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and allow. that none but Gop could make them, 
will here be fully impressed, that none but Almighty 
God could build a bridge like this. 

The view of the bridge from below, is as pleasi 
as the top is awful. The arch from beneath woul 
seem to be about two feet in thickness. Some idea of 
the distance from the top tothe bottom may be formed; 
from the fact, that as I stood on the bridge and my 
companion beneath, neither of us could speak loud . 
enough to be heard by the other. A man from either 
view, does not appear more than four or five inches in 








height. ' 
As we stood under this beautiful arch, we saw the 
place where visiters have often taken the pains to en- 


grave their names upon the rock. Here Washington 
climbed up 25 feet and carved his name, where it still 
remains. Some wishing to immortalize their names, 
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have engraved them deep and large, while others have 
tried to climb up and insert them in the book of fame. 
A few years since a young man, being. too ambiti- 
ous to place his name ubove all others, came.very near - 
losing big life in the attempt. After much fatigue, he 
climbed up as high’ as possible, but found that the per- 
son who had before occupied his place was taller than 
himself, and consequently had placed his name above’ 
his reach ; but he was not thus to be discouraged.—He 
opens a large jack-knife, and in the. soft lime stone, 
began to cut places for his hands and feet. With 
much patience and difficulty, he worked his way up- 








_ wards, and succeeded in carving his name higher than 


the most ambitious had done before him. He could 
now triumph, but his triumph was short, for he was 
placed in such a situation, that it was impossible to de- 
scend unless he fell upon the ragged rocks beneath him. 

There was no house near, from whence his compan- 
ions could get assistance. He could not long remain 
in that condition, and, what was worse, his friends were 
too much frightened to do any thing for hisrelief. They 
looked upon him as already dead, expecting every 
moment to see him dashed to pieces. Not so with him- 
self. He determined to ascend. Accordingly, he plies 
himself with his knife, cutting places for his hands and 
feet; and gradually ascended with incredible labor. 
He exerts every muscle. His life ‘was at stake, and all 
the terrors of death rose before him. He dared not to 
looked downwards, lest his head should become dizzy ; 
and perhaps on this circumstance his life depended.— 
His companions stood on the top of the rock, exhorting 
and encouraging him. His strength was almost ex- 


: hausted; but a bare possibility of saving his life still 


remained, and hope, the last friend of the distressed. 
had not forsaken him. His course upwards was rather 
oblique than perpendicular.—His most critical moment 
had not arrived. He had ascended considerable more 
than 200*feet, and had still further to rise, when he 
found himself fast: growing weak. He thought of his 
friends and all his earthly joys, and he could not leave 
them. He thought of = grave, and dared not meet 
‘3 
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it. He now made his last effort and succeeded—He 
had cut his way not far from 250 feet from the water, 
in a course almost perpendicular ; and in little less thay 
two hours, his anxious companions reached him a pole 
from the top and drew him up. They received hima 
with shouts of joy; but he himself was completely ex- 
hausted. He immediately fainted away on reaching 
the spot; and it was sometime before he could be re 
covered. ' 

It was interesting to see the rath up these awful rocks 
and to follow in imagination, this bold youth, as he thus 
saved his life. His name stands' far above all the rest, 
a monument of hardihood, of rashness and of folly. 








NATURAL DREAD OF DEATH. 

It seems to us strange, it seems as if all were wrong, 
in a world where, from the very constitution of things 
death must close every scene of human life, where it 
hath reigned for ages over all generations, where the 
very air,we breathe and the dust we tread upon was 
once animated life—it seems to us most strange and 
wrong, that this most common, necessary expedient 
and certain of all events, should bring such horror and 
desolation with it; that it should bring such tremendous 
agitation,-as if it were some awful and unprecedented 
phenomenon; that it should be more than death— 
a shock, a catastrophe, a convulsion; as if nature, 
instead of holding on its steady course, were falling - 
into irretrievable ruins. F 

And that which is strange, is our strangeness to this 
event. Call sickness, we repeat, call pain, an approach 
to death. Call the weariness and failure of the limbs 
and senses, call decay, dying. It is so; it isa gradual 
loosening of the cords of life, and a breaking up of its 
reservoirs and resources. So shall they all, one and 
another, give way.—* I feel”——will the thoughtful man 
say—‘I feel the pang of suffering, as it were, piercing 
and cutting asunder, one by one, the fine and invisible’ 
bonds that hold me to the earth. I feel the gushing 
current of life within me to be wearing away its own 
channels, I feel the sharpness of every keer emotion, 
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and of every acute and far penetrating thought, as 
if it were shortening the moments of the soul’s con- 
nexion and conflict with the body.” So itis, and so it 
shall tz, till at last, “the silver cord is loosened, and 
the golden bowl is broken, and the pitcher is broken at 
the fountain, and the wheel is broken at the cistern, 
and the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit returns unto God who gave it.” 

Yo; it is not a strange dispensation. Death is the 
4.ltow of all that is earthly; the friend of man Slone. 
It is not a monster in the creation. It is the law and 
not un anomaly ; it is is the lot of nature. 








Not to thy eternal resting place, 
Shalt thou retire alone : 
Thou shalt lie down 
‘With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 
ane bape of the earth, the wise and good, 
alr iq) 


rms and hoary seers of ages past ; 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and complaining brooks, 
That make the meadows green, and pour’d round all 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all, 
Of the great tomb of man.—[ Bryant.] 


But of what is it—the tomb? Does the spirit die ? 
Do the blest affections of the soul go down into the dark 
and silent grave? Oh!no. “The narrow house, and 
pall, and breathless darkness,” and funeral train—these 
belong not to the soul. They proclaim only the body’s 
dissolution. They but celebrate the vanishing awa 
of the shadow of existence. Man does not die, thoug 
the forms of popular speech thus announce his exit. 
He-does not die. We bury, not our friend, but onl 
the form, the vehicle in which, for a time, our friend lived. 
That cold impassive clay, is not the friend, the parent, 
the child, the companion, the cherished being. No, it 
is not; blessed be God that we can say—It is not! It 
is the material world only that earth claims. It is 
“dust” only that “descends to dust.” The grave!—let 
us break its awful spell, its dread dominion. It is the 
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lace where man lays down his weakness, his infirmity, 
hie diseases and sorrowing, that he may rise up to a 
new and glorious life, Itis the place where man ceases 
—in all that is frail and decaying—ceases to be man, 
ba he may be, in 7lory and blessedness, an angel of 
ight! 
“Why, then, should we fear death, save as the wicked 
fear, and must fear it? Why dread to lay down this 
frail hody in its resting place, and this weary aching head — 
on the pillow of its repose? Why tremble at this—that 
in the long sleep of the tomb, the body shall suffer. dis- 
ease no more, and pain no more, and hear no more the 
cries of want nor the groans. of distress—and. far re- 
tired from the turmoil of life, that violence and change 
shall pass lightly over it, and the elements shall beat 
and the storm shall.sigh unheard around its lowly 
bed? Say, ye aged and infirm, is it the greatest of 
evils to die? Say, ye children of care and toil! say, ye 
afflicted and fis ! is it the greatest of evils to die? 
Oh! no. Come the last hour, in God’s own time ?— 
and a good life and a glorious hope shall make it. wel- 
come—Come the hour of re-union with the loved and 
lost on earth! and the passionate yearnings of affection, 
and the strong aspiration of faith, shall bear us to their 
blessed land. Come death to this body—this burdened, 
tempted, frail, failing, dying body! and to the soul, 
come freedom, light, and joy unceasing !—come the 
immortal life !— He that liveth’—saith the conqueror 
oyer the Devil— he that liveth and believeth on me, 
shall never die.’ 








ON MUSIC. 
( Written for the Repository. by Rev. George Coles.) 


Music is one of the ornamental branches of science, 
of, as it is sometimes called, one of the fine arts. 

It is the science of harmonical sounds, and the art 
of combining those sounds, in a manner asréeable to 
the ear. ; 

This science is called Music, either from the Latin 
word musa, which signifies a song; or from the Greek 
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word Mousa, which signifies a Muse, the goddess of 

song. 

‘Sounds may be either simultaneous or sucressive. In 

the first case they constitute harmony, in the latter me- 

lody.—These two united form music. 

in music a@ simple air is the melody of the piece, and 
the different parts combined is the harmony. 

The air or melody, is the subject of the piece. 

The Bass and other parts are the accompaniments. 

The science of music may be divided into speculative 
and practical. 

Speculative Music is the knowledge of the nature and 
use of those materials which compose it. 

Practical is the art of reducing and applying to 
— those principles which constitute the theory. 

his is called composition. ‘The practice of singing, 
or playing on an instrument, is called the performance. 
* Music also is either vocal or instrumental. 

That which is performed by the voice is vocal. 

That is instrumental which is verformed on an in- 
strument. 

The most agreeable is that which unites instruments 
and voices together. -The instrument sustains the 
voice, and keeps itin the proper pitch ; and the voice, 
by articulating the words, conveys the sense, through 
the medium of the ear, to the soul. 

Music is a science, because it is something which 
may be known ; and it is an art because it is founded 
on principles and taught by precepts. 

It is one of the fine arts, and ranks with poetry, as 
sculpture ranks with painting. 

It is remarkable also, that, while the scriptures give 
no intimation of the need, or use of any of the arts or 
sciences in the Heavenly state, music alone excepted, 
they uniformly represent that as the employment of 
the unfallen and the redeemed, from creation’s birth to 
endless ages. It was no doubt designed by Heaven as 
a pleasing auxiliary to devotion, and to “calm the tu- 
mult of the mind,” and “ tranquillize the soul,” amidst 
earthly cares. 

When reduced to writing, certain characters are used 
A 
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to express it, and the proper arrangement and disposi- 
tion of these characters constitute the Grammar of 
music, whilst the tasteful and elegant combination of 
sounds constitute the Rhetoric thereof. 

It is pitiful to observe how the grammar and rhetoric 
of music, are neglected and abused in the present day, 
especially in that music which is not written, and by 
those murderers of music, who attempt to sine without 
any knowledge of the science. 

his high time that there should be a reformation 
in that part of divine service called singing, and a re 
vival of the knowledge of the rules by which it ought 
to be conducted.—The subsequent remarks will afford 
those who wish to learn, considerable help in these par- 
ticulars. ’ 

Hartford, Dec. 20 1830. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Geep is the fountain of a mother’s love. Its pu- 
rity is like the purity of the “sweet south that breathes 
upon a bank of violets.” The tear-drop speaks not 
half its.tenderness. There is language in a mother's 
smile, but it betrays not all her nature. I have some- 
imes thought, while gazing on her countenance—its 
dignity slightly changed by the inelegant accents of 
ser young child, as it repeated, in obedience, some en- 
dearing word—that the sanctuary of a mother’s heart 
is fraught with untold virtues. So fondly—so de- 
votedly she listens to its accents, it would seem she 
catches from them a spirit that strengthens the bonds of 
her affection. I have seen the mother in almost every 
condition of life. But her love seems every where the 
same. I have heard her bid, from her bed of straw, her © 
darling child come and receive the impress of her lips, 
and as her feeble strains mingled in the air, I have 
thought there was loveliness in them not unlike the 
loveliness of an angel’s melody.—And I have seen the 
mother at her fire-side deal out her last morsel to her 
little ones so pleasantly, that her own cravings seemed 
appeased by the pleasure she enjoyed. But who that 
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js not a mother can feel as she feels? We ras pr 
upon her as she sings the lullaby to her infant, and in 
her eye read the index to her heart’s affections—we 
may study the demure cast of her countenance, and 
mark the tenderness with which she presses her dar- 
ling to her bosom, but we cannot feel the many influ- 
ences that operate upon her nature.—Did you ever 
mark the care with which she watches the cradle where 
sleeps her infant ? How quick she catches the low sound 
of an approaching footstep! With what fearful ear 
nestness she gazes at her little charge as the sound 
intrudes! Does it move? Does its slumber break? 
How sweet the voice that quiets it! Surely, it seems 
that the blood of but one heart sustains the existence 
of both mother and child. And did you eyer behold 
the mother as she watched the receding light of her 
cang babe’s existence? It is a scene for the pencil. 
ords cannot portray the tenderness that lingers 
upon her countenance. When the last spark his 
gone out, what emotions agitate her!—When hope 
has expired, what unspeakable grief overwhelms her ! 
I remember to have seen a sweet boy borne to his 
mother with an eye closed for ever. He had strayed 
silently away at noon-day, and ere nightfall death had 
clasped him-in its embrace. The lifeless tenement of 
that dear boy, as it burst upon the mother’s vision, 
seemed to convey an arrow to her heart. When the 
first paroxysm of grief had subsided, she laid her ear to 
his lips, as if unwilling to credit the tale his pale coun- 
tenance bore. She put her hand upon his breast, but 
she felt no beating there. She placed the ends of her 
soft finger upon his brow, but it was cold. She 
uttered aloud his name—she listened—but the echoing 
of that name elicited no responding voice. “ Then 
came the misgiving that her child was dead.”—She 
imprinted many a kiss upon his cheek, and her tears 
mingled with the cold moisture upon his brow. Her 
actions betrayed a fear that she could not do justice to 
her feelings—that she could not half the an- 
guish of her bosom. The silence that followed that 
scene was Jike the silence of the sepulchre. It seem- 
ed of too holy a nature to disturb. There wasa charm 
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in it—it was a charm hallowed by the unrestrained 


gushes of a mother’s love. 

Did you ever awaken, while on a bed of sickness, 
and find a mother’s hand pressed closely upon your fore- 
head? It is pleasant thus to break from a dream even 
when affliction is on you. You are assured that you 
have at least one friend, and that that friend is a true 
one. You are assured that if you never again go forth 
in the world, you ‘will die lamented ; and when pain 
and distress aré on you, such an assurance is consoling. 
At such a time, you can read more fully a mother’s 
feelings than her tongue can express them. The anx- 
iety with which she gazes upon you—the tenderness 
with which she sympathises with you—the willingness 
with which she supplies your wants—all serve to re- 
present the secret workings of her heart. But a mo- 
ther’s love is unceasing. Herchildren as they advance 
in years, go out one by one into the world, and are 
soon scattered in the directions of the four winds of 
heaven. But though rivers may’ separate them from 
her, they separate not the bonds of her affection. 
Time and distance rather increase her anxieties. She 
knows not the strength of her own attachments until 
she becomes separated from her offspring. Until she 
bids a child farewell, her nature remains untried, 
But at the dread moment of separation, she feels the 
influences of her love—she feels the full weight of the 
many treasures of affection she has unconsciously im- 
bibed. 

Who can look coldly upon a mother? Who, after 
the unspeakable tenderness and care with which she 
has fostered him through infancy—guided him throrch 
childhood, and deliberated with him through the perplex- 
ities of opening manhood, can speak irreverently of a - 
mother? ‘Her claims to his affections are founded in 
nature, and cold must be the heart that,can deny them. 
Over the grave of a friend—of a brother, or ofa sister, 
I would plant the primrose, for it is emblematical of 
youth : but over that ofa mother, I would let the green 
grass shoot up unmolested ; for there is something in the 
simple covering which nature spreads upon the grave, 


That well becomes the abiding place of decaying age. 
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ANCIENT SEPULCHRES. 


The Repository for December, contains an engrav- 
ing of one of the ancient Sepulchres, with an interesting 
account from Emerson’s Letters fromthe Egean. The 
Sepulchres there spoken are of two distinct kinds. 
The engraving referred to, represent those erected upon 


the surface of the cliffs. At some short distance from 
these are the places of sepulchre excavated in the cliff, 
and of which the above cut is said by Mr. Emerson, 
end others, to be a correct representation. The latter 
consist generally of a small chamber, with one or more 
divisions for the reception of bodies, and not unfre- 
quently the front of the rock, above the low entrance to 
the vault, is formed into a facade, with pilasters and a 
pediment, the capitals being shaped like the volutes of 
the Ionic order. 

These two species of sepulchres are amply illustra- 
tive of the various texts throughout the Bible, which 
speak of the ancients. The first, from their elevation 
and profusion of ornament, are evidently those referred 
to in the text. ‘ Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, because ye build the tombs of the prophets, 
and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous ;’ while the 
low apertures of those which are subterraneous, explain 
the stooping down of Mary to look into the sepulchre of 
— aad capacious chambers would readily ad- 

ou. I. 24 
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mit of the entering in of three or more individuals; ag 
when Mary Magdalen, and Mary the mother of James, 
entered into the tomb of Jesus, and found a third per- 
son sitting. And one of these gloomy apartments 
would form no unsuitable residence for the maniacs, 
whom the Saviour met ‘ coming out of the tombs, in the 
country of the Gergesenes. 

“ The ranges, too, of depositories for the dust of the 
dead, explain the frequent phrase of one person being 
buried beside another in the same grave: as when the 
old Prophet, returning from entombing the man of God 
who came from Judah, charges his son, saying, ‘ When 
I am dead, then bury me in the Sepulchre where the 
man of God is buried, and let my bones rest beside his.’ 
May not the external architectural embellishmeris of 
these excavations likewise serve to illustrate the words 
of Isaiah, ‘ As he that heweth out a sepulchre on high, 
and graveth an habitation for himself in a rock.’ 

“On the way from the landing place to the Theatre, 
we passed some ancient walls of beautiful masonry, and 
near them, on a rising ground, the site of the ancient 
city—the Antiphellus of Strabo, and still called by the 
neighboring islanders Antiphilo. All around it the 
ground is partially levelled for the houses, and steps 
are cut from rock to rock, for the purpose of forming a 
mutual communication; similar to those of the Pynx 
at Athens.” 

“ The theatre is constructed of stone from the spot, 
the back of the scena fronting the sea, and thus afford- 
ing to the spectators a prospect of unrivalled magnifi- 
cence. As usual with the Greeks, advantage has been 
taken of the rising ground to hollow out the retiring 
seats, and twenty-six of the twenty-seven rows of 
benches of which it originally consisted still exist al- 
most uninjured; but the proscenium, and parts con- 
nected with the stage, have dissappeared ; merely a few 
walls, probably part of a terrace, remaining towards 
the sea. The whole diameter of the theatre, fronting 
the scena, was 165 feet, and 36 feet 6 inches—that of 
the orchestra, from whence four passages to the sum- 
mit of the edifice gaye access to each row of seats 
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These, with the debris of some unknown building, a 
few reservoirs for water, and some crumbling walls, 
are all that have survived the decay of Antiphellus. 

“ A lofty pedestal rises in the midst of the ruins; but 
it bears neither effigy nor legend ; and from its oblong 
shape alone we can conjecture that it once supported 
an equestrian figure ; all besides is a blank, a waste, a 
wilderness. Her port and her harbor are desolate: 
the.waves now dash unheeded over the barriers once 
raised to curb them. Her streets are abandoned to the 
- fox, and her sepulchres are open to the winds. The 
voice of the multitude is mute: the ceaseless sea alone 
disturbs her silence; and so deep is the stillness of the 
scene, that the most trifling sound, the falling of a 
stone, or the scream of a restless sea-bird, re-echoes 
far alone the solitary shore.” 


BEAUTIES OF HEBREW POETRY. 


Wuere can another history be found like that con- 
tained in the Pentateuch of Moses—so sweetly un- 
affected, yet so full of dignity; so concise, and yet so 
comprehensive ; so rich in poetry, yet so chaste and 
simple in its style; so affecting in its pathetic recitals, 
and so vivid and powerful in its solemn and terrific 
scenes ; and presenting throughout a picture so graphic 
of the life and manners of the ancient Oriental world ? 
The Pentateuch closes with the book of Deuteronomy, 
the last testimony of the Jewish legislator to his 
countrymen, containing a brief but vivid recapitulation 
of their past history, and a second concise declaration 
of the law. The nation had now gained a lasting expe- 
rience of God’s dealings with his people, and the gene- 
ration had passed away on whose souls and bodies the 
blight of effeminacy and slavery had descended during 
their long residence in Egypt. Aaron had been gather- 
ed to his fathers, Moses was about to die, and the tribes 
were just upon the eve. of a happy entrance into the 
long promised land of Canaan.—Under these circum- 
stances, the word of Moses must have carried a thrilling 
unpression into the hearts of the Israelites. How power- 
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fully does he appeal to their experience of the judg- 
ments and mercies of Jehovah—with what mingled en- 
couragements and threatenings, what fearful curses on 
the disobedient, what tender admonitions, what elo- 
quent intreaties! Nor is the voice of prophecy silent; 
it speaks plainly of the coming Messiah; it predicts 
their own defection and consequent wretchedness; it 
almost relates the destruction of Jerusalem. The eight 
closing chapters of the book of Deuteronomy are per- 
haps the most sublime portion of the Scripture. They 
contain the tremendous curses denounced against trans- | 
gressors, and the umequalled blessings pronounced 
ie the obedient; the glowing historical song which 

oses at the command of God, wrote for the people 
of Israel, to be for ever in their memories, a witness 
against them when they should turn from the Lord 
their God ; the terse: and prophetic blessing upon 
the twelve tribes, and the short but striking history of 
the death of Moses, when he had viewed from the top 
of Pisgah, with an eye which old age had not dimmed, 
the land “ flowing with milk and honey,” stretched out 
before him in all its compass and luxuriance. 

Through allthis short but perfect and comprehen- 
sive history—the storehouse of poetic imagery to the 
prophets and psalmists—where is the page that is not 
full of materials to arrest the eye, and excite the ima- 
gination of the poet? What books could be more 
crowded with energetic recollections, sublime and pic- 
turesque events, instructive and terrible warnings? 
From the first interposition of Jehovah, to the moment 
when His presence is revealed to Moses upon Nebo, 
His glorious agency is every where visible. It is He 
who accompanies the patriarchs in all their journeyings, 
and makes trial of their faith; it is He who gives wis- 
dom to Joseph, and makes the children of Israel to 
increase in Egypt; it is He who brings them out with 
His mighty hand and His outstretched arm; who re- 
veals His glories at the Red Sea, on Mount Sinai, and 
through the wilderness; who dwells between the che- 
rubim, and leades His people likea flock. Throughout 
it is the purpose of the inspired historian to stamp upon 
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the minds of his countrymen the most impressive sense 
of their peculiar dependence upon God; he closes with 
the declaration, so literally fulfilled, that they shall be 
invincible and glorious, if obedient to their divine Sove- 
reign, but cursed, rejected, and miserable,- whenever 
they forsake Him. 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY OF 
NATIONS. 
OF THE GRECIAN STATES. 


We have already seen in what manner Athens came 
under the dominion of Sparta, which was the next most 
renowned state of Greece, and was even prior to it in 
the date of its institution. 

Sparta of Lacedemon, as we have seen, was first 
governed by kings; it afterwards admitted, instead‘ of 
one king, two to reign with equal authority; a mode 
of government which lasted several centuries, though 
the one was almost continually at variance with his as- 
sociate on the throne. During this succession an at- 
tempt was made to impose a tribute upon the peasants, 
to which all acceded except the Helotes, who excited 
an insurrection, for the purpose of vindicating their 
rights; they were, however, subdued, and, with their 
posterity, condemned to perpetual slavery, and a decree 
was passed that all other slaves should go by the gene- 
ral name of Helotes. 

There is nothing more remarkable in history, yet 
nothing better attested, than what relates to the laws 
and government instituted by Lycurgus in Lacedemo- 
nia. In forming the constitution Lycurgus had as 
much respect to the business of war. as he had to in- 
ternal and political institutions. With this view he 
proscribed all kinds of luxury, all the arts of elegance, 
and, in short, every thing that tended to soften and de- 
bilitate the human mind. The Spartans were forbid- 
den the use of money, they lived at public tables, and 
on the coarsest fare; the young people were taught to 
pay the utmost reverence to those es were more ad- 
vanced in years; and all ranks capable of bearing 
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arms, were daily accustomed to the most painful exer- 
cises, so that, to the Spartans, the time of war was the 
period of relaxation. At that time many indulgences 
were allowed them, by which the camp might be regard- 
ed asa scene of ease and luxury. 

He forbade the Spartans to surround their city with 
a wall, lest security should lead them to remit their 
vigilance in its defence: he enjoined them not to pur- 
sue a flying foe after battle: he made it shameful for 
them to turn their backs upon an enemy, however su- 
perior in force; so that, in battle, death or victory was 
the lot of every Lacedemonion ; or a fate worse than 
death, disgrace! an infamy that excluded them from 
all civil and military employments. 

The minds of the Spartan youth were improved by 
a constant habit of reasoning in short pithy sentences, 
for which they were very celebrated. ‘Thus, in mo- 
dern times, a laconic* sentence is one that is short but 
expressive. 

arriage, as at Athens, was esteemed honorable 
also in Sparta. After a certain age unmarried people 
were scarcely to be met with. A young man refused 
to rise up at the approach of an illustrious general, be- 
cause he had never been married: “ You have no 
children,”’ said he, “ who may show me the same re- 
spect, and rise up at my approach.” 

Besides the two kings whom Lycurgus continued at 
the head of the government, he inistituted a senate, 
composed of twenty-eight members, whose policy 
chiefly consisted in siding with the kings, when the 
people was grasping at too much power; and, on the 
other hand, in espousing the interests of the people, 
whenever the kings attempted to carry their authority 
beyond the bounds assigned to the office. The sena- 
tors were persons chosen on account of their great 
virtue ; but none, however excellent in other respects, 


were eligible till sixty” ofage. These formed. 
the supreme court of ju ; and though there lay 


_* From Laconia the general name[for the Lacedemonian pro- 
vince,“ 
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an appeal from them tothe people, yet for several 
ages, such was their caution, and such the integrity of 
this tribunal, that none seemed desirous of seeking 
farther justice, and both parties acquiesced in the equity 
of their decrees. The great power of which the sen- 
ate was possessed, was, about a century after, tempered 
by the formation of a superior court, called the court 
of the Ephori, which consisted of but five in number, 
and the members were chosen annually into their of- 
fice. ‘They were elected from the people and possessed 
the power of arresting and imprisoning even the per- 
sons of their kings, if they acted unbecoming their 
station. 

The people also had a nominal share in the govern- 
ment. They had their assemblies, consisting of citi- 
zens only ; and also their great convention of all persons 
who were free of the state ; these were called upon to 
approve or reject the decrees of the senate, but without 
the liberty of debating any subject. They were not 
permitted to hold any of the offices of the states, and 
were considered merly as machines, which their wiser 
fellow citizens were to conduct and employ. 

To reconcile the people to the small degree of power 
grantedto them, Lycurgus boldly resolved to give them 
a share in those lands of which, by dissipation and 
other causes, they had been deprived. To keep the 
people in plenty, but in a state of entire dependence, 
appears to have been one of the most refined strokes in 
his system of legislation. He accordingly divided all 
the lands of Laconia into thirty thousand parts,, and 
those of Sparta into nine thousand, which he portion- 
ed out to the respective inhabitants of each distyict. 
Each portion was.sufficient to maintain a family with 
frugality ; and théugh the kings had a larger share 
assigned to them to su their dignity, yet their ta- 
bles had rather the“air petency than of super- 
fluity and profession, “so much judgment did 
Lycurgus carry this ect, that, at the end of 
several years, he wa ppeal to his fellow 
citizens, “whether Lacon not the appearance 
of an estate, which several brothers had been dividing 
among themselves. ” 
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This measure, however, at first, created,a violent 
opposition, and the legislator narrowly escaped with 
his life. In his attempt to take refuge in a temple he 
was pursued by Alcander, a young nobleman, who, on 
Lycurgus’s locking back, beat out one of his eyes; the 
legislator immediately stopt, and showing his face 
covered with blood, the people were at once so struck 
with their own ingratitude and his danger, that, with 
one consent, they asked his pardon, and delivered up 
the offender to his revenge. Instead, however, of 
punishing or upbraiding him harshly, he caused him to 
wait upon his person: this instance of forbearance 
greatly conciliated the people’s esteem and affection, 

After Lycurgus had established every thing agreea- 
ble to his wishes, his next care was how to scure a 
perpetual observance of the laws which had been in- 
stituted. For this purpose he pretended a necessity of 
going to Delphos, and required an oath from the senate ‘ 
and people to adhere to his regulations until he return 
ed. Upon this he imposed upon himself a voluntary 
banishment, in which he died. 

The Spartans were long distinguished for a strict 
and rigid observance of the laws, which was not sé 
much a compliance with the orders of individuals, as 
a respect for established customs and a regard for 
their country. Private affections and interest gave 
way to, and were absorbed in, a desire of promoting 
the public good. 

( Fo be continued.) 








CABINET OF NATURE. 
VARIETY OF NATURE 


In every region on the surface of the globe, an end- 
less multiplicity of objects, ail differing from one ano- 
ther in shape, color, apd“motions present themselves 


to the view of the beholder. §jMountains covered with 
forests, hills clothed | rdure, spacious plains 
adorned with vineyar , and waving grain, 
naked rocks, abrupt s, extended vales, dee 


dells, meandering rivers, roaring cataracts, brooks an 
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rills; lakes: and gulfs, bays and promontories, seas 
and oceans, caverns and grottos—meet the eye of the 
student of Nature, in every country, with a variety 
which is at once beautiful and majestic. Nothing can 
exceed the variety of the vegetable kingdom, which per- 
vades all climates, and almost every portion of may 
land, and of the bed of the ocean. The immense col- 
lections of Natural History which are to be seen in the 
Museum at Paris, show, that Botanists are already ac- 
quainted with nearly fifty-six thousand different species 
of plants.* And yet, it is probable, that these form but 
avery small portion of what actually exist, and that 
several hundreds of thousands of species remain to be 
explored by the industry of future ages. For, by far 


_ the greater part of the vegetable world still remains to 


be surveyed by the scientific botanjst. Of the nume- 
rous tribes of vegetable nature which flourish in Ame- 
rica, in the interior of Africa, in the immense islands 
of New Holland, New Guinea, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
Ceylon, Madagascar, and Japan; in the vast regions 
of Tartary, Tibet, Siberia, and the Birman empire; in 


’ the Philippines, the Moluccas, the Ladrones, the Caro- 


linas, the Marquesas, the Society, the Georgian, and 
in thousands of other Islands which are scattered over 
the Indian and Pacific oveans—little is known by Na- 
turalists; and yet it isa fact which admits of no dis- 
pute, that every country hitherto explored, produces a 
variety of species of plants peculiar to itself; and those 
districts in Europe which have been frequently survey- 
ed, present to every succeeding explorer a new field of 
investigation, and regard his industry with new dis 
veries of the beauties and varieties of the vegeta 
kingdom. It has bec:: coajectured by some Naturalis 
on the ground of a multitude of observations, that 
“there is is not a square league of earth, but what pre- | 
sents some one plant p:culiar to itself, or, at least, 
which thrives there beter, or appears more beautifi 
than in any other part of the world.” This w 
make the number of species of vegetables to amo 


* Edinburgh Philosophical Journal July, 1822, p, 48. 
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as many millions as there are of square leagues on the 
surface of the earth. 

Now, every one of these species of plants differs from 
another, in its size, structure, form, flowers, leaves, 
fruits, mode of propagation, color, medicinal virtues, 
nutritious qualities, internal vessels, and the odors it 
exhales. ‘They are of all sizes, from the microscopic 
mushroom, invisible to the naked eye, to the sturdy 
oak and the cedar of Lebanon, and from the slender 
willow to the Banian tree, under whose shade 7000 
persons may find ample room to repose. A thousand 
different shades of color distinguish the different s 
cies. Every one wears its peculiar livery, and is die. 
tinguished by its own native hues; and many of their 
inherent beauties can be distinguished only by the help 
of the microscope. Some grow upright, others creep 
alone in a serpentine form. Some flourish for ages, 
others wither and decay in a few months ; some spring 
up in moist, others in dry soils; some turn towards the 
sun, others shrink and contract when we approach to 


touch them. Not only are the different species of- 


plants and flowers distinguished from each other, b 
their different forms, but even the different individu 
of the same species. In a bed of tulips or carnations, 
for example, there is scarcely a flower in which some 
difference may not be observed in its structure, size, or 
assemblage of colors; nor can any two flowers be 
found in which the shape and shades are exactly simi- 
lar. Of all the hundred thousand millions of plants, 
trees, herbs, and flowers, with which our globe is varie= 


ted, there are not, perhaps, two individuals precise- , 


alike, in every point of view in which they may be 
ontemplated ; yea, there is not, perhaps, a single leaf 
in the forest, when minutely examined, that will not be 
_ found to differ, in certain aspects, from its fellows. Such 
is the wonderful and infinite diversity with which the 
eater has adorned the vegetable kingdom. 
is wisdom is also evidently displayed in this vast 
ion of vegetable nature—in adapting each plant 
to the soil and situation in which it is destined to 
flourish—in furnishing it with those vessels by which 
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it absorbs the air and moisture on which it. feeds—and 
in adapting it to the nature and necessities of animated 
beings, as the earth teems with animated existence,’ 
and as the different tribes of animals depend chiefly on 
the productions of the vegetable kingdom for their sub- 
sistence, so there is an abundance and a variety of 
plants adapted to the peculiar constitutions of every in- 
dividual species. This circumstance demonstrates, 
that there is a pre-contrived relation and fitness be- 
tween the internal constitution of the animal, and the 
nature of the plants which afford it nourishment; and 
shows us, that the animal and the vegetable kingdoms 
are the workmanship of one and the same Almighty 
Being, and that, in his arrangements with regard to 
the one, he had in view the necessities of the other. 
( To be continued.) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


HIVE BEES—INSECT AKcHITECTURE. 


Bees have, in all ages of the world, excited the 
attention of mankind; as well for the honey they pro- 
duce in such marvellous abundance, as for the indefati- 
gable industry by which they uniformly appear to be 
animated in their excursions beyond the place of their 
habitation. Hyliscus, the philosopher, we are. inform- 
ed by Cicero and Pliny, appears to have been one of 
the frst who made the habits of this insect an object of 
study. For this purpose he retired into the desert. The 
ancients had a popular notion that bees were endowed 
with moral qualities. Virgil and others of his day, it 
is well known, paid great attention to bees. But it may 
be justly said, that nothing was known of their domes- 
tic economy until Réaumur and Huber rendered it the 
object of their study. The latter could not be said to 
have made it the object of his contemplation, fory, 
strange to say, he was blind when he took to this pur= 
suit, and only saw through the eyes of an affectiona 
wife, who attended on all his labors, and participated 
ia his enthusiasm. 
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In the “ History of Insects,”* we are furnished with 
a full account of the hive bee. To this work we are 
indebted for the following facts and observations, as 
well as for the history of the ant tribe, contained in 
our last number. We must however refer the reader to 
the work itself—it is replete with interest, and will am- 
ply compensate by way of amusement and instruction, 
the time devoted to its examination. 

The scene presented by the interior of a bee-hive has 
seldom failed to interest even the most incurious obser- 
ver ; while it fills with astonishment the mind of the 
enlightened and profound philosopher. When the day 
is fine, and the sun shining brightly, the habitation of 
these marvellous little creatures exhibit the aspect of a 

pulous and busy city. The gates are crowded with 

undreds of industrious workers—some on the wing in 
search of sustenance; others returning from the fields 
laden with food—some earnestly engaged in building— 
some in tending the young—others employed in cleans- 
ing their habitation—while four or five may be seen 
dragging out the corpse of a companion, and, as it 
would appear, scrupulously paying the last honors to 
the dead. At one moment the entrances of the litttle 
city are comparatively free ; at another, crowds of its 
inhabitants may be seen struggling at the gates, making 
the best of their way to escape from the rain, which, 
by some peculiar sensation, they have discovered to be 
at hand. . 

A community or swarm of bees consists, first, of 
workers (fig. 2) ; ‘these are of no sex; amount generally 
to many thousands in number, and are easily recogniz- 
ed by their industry, and by the smallness of their size : 
Qndly, of males (fig. 3) ; of which several hundreds be- 
long to each community; these are larger than the 
working bee, and live idly; over all presides a queen, 
the most important member of the whole of this little 
commonwealth fig. 1.) A person may keep hives for 





* Natural History of Insects, 1 vol. 18 mo. pp. 292, embellished 
with numerous wood cuts. This work is an interesting and en- 
tertaining number of Harpers’ valuable Family Library. 
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years, and never see this insect, about which more ex- 





, traordinary things have been seen and written, than the 
t reader would be disposed to believe. 
D Like every other animal living in society, bees have 
2 a medium of communication. The effects produced 
3 upon them by the loss of their queen will furnish proof 
g of this fact. In a well-peopled and thriving hive, each 
1, bee is employed in its appropriate avocation, some in 
wm attending the young, some in making cells. At first, 
when the queen has been abstrected, every thing goes 
of on well for about an hour; after this space of time, 
y some few of the workers appear in a state of great agi- 
. tation ; they forsake the young, relinquish their labor, 
. and begin to traverse the hive inafurious manner. In 
na their progress, wherever they meet a companion, ws d 
- mutually cross their antenne,* and the one whic 
n, seems to have first discovered the national loss, com- 
le municates the sad news to its neighbor, by giving it a . 
or gentle tap with these organs. This oné'in its turn be- 
comes agitated, runs over the cells, crossing and strik- 
" ing others. Thus in a short time the whole hive is 
-D- a Ap 





* Feelers. 
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thrown into confusion, every thing is neglected, and 
the humming may be heard at a distance. | This agita- 
tion lasts from four to five hours, after which the bees 
are calmed, and begin to adopt the measures which are 
necessary to repair their loss. That the agitation of 
the bees arises from the loss of the queen scarcely ad- 
mits of a doubt. “I cannot doubt,” says Huber, “that 
the agitation arises from the workers having lost their 
queen ; for on restoring her, tranquillity is instantly re- 
established among them, and, what is very singular, 
they recognise her. This expression must be interpret- 
ed literally—for the substitution of another queen is not 
attended with the same effect, if she be introduced into 
the hive within the first twenty-four hours after remov- 
al of the reigning one. Here the agitation continues, 
and the bees treat the stranger just as they do when 
the presence of their own queen leaves them nothing to 
desire. But if twenty-four hours have elapsed before 
substituting the stranger queen, she will be well re- 
ceived, and reign from the moment of her introduction 
into the hive.” 

In order to observe the habits of this insect world, 
the best plan is either to have several glass hives, or 
overturn some common ones, that a comparative view 
may be taken of the works carrying on in the interior. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary,” says Reaumur, “that 
more than one hive should be thus exposed; for then 
we shall see the disposition of the combs to be various 
in the different ones. They are not restricted to a 
uniform mode of constructing their cells, but accommo- 
date the structure to circumstances.” 

The combs do not touch eath other, but are separa- 
ted by intervals sufficiently wide to permit the bees to 
work at the surface of each contiguous comb, and ap- 
proach any cell without quite touching each other— 
besides these highways, the little city contains also nar- 
rower passages by which the communication between 
one cake and and another is materially shortened. The 
honey-comb is placed vertically in the hive. Each 
comb is composed of two layers of six-sided celly 
united by their bases. 
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There are three sorts of cells; the first are for the 
larve of workers ; the second for those of the males or 
drones, which are larger than the former, and are usu- 
ally situated in the middle of the comb; the third are 
the royal cells. An inattentive observer might perhaps 
be led to infer, that the various cells composing a cake 
are little habitations in which the workers might repose 
themselves after the labors of the day, each in its own 
house. This, however, is not the fact: for some of 
these are filled with honey, and others closed up. On 
amore careful inspection, it will be seen that most of 
the cells contain a little worm; the young of the bee— 
an object evidently of the most anxious eare and atten- 
tion to those appointed to watch and feed them. But 
although indefatigably industrious, even these insects, 
when tired with labor, require repose, and cease to 
work when the ordinary motive for exertion; is with- 
drawn. It is curious to observe their mode of rest ; four 
or five cling to a part of the hive, and extend their hind 
legs, whence others suspend themselves by their fore 
feet. These do the same neighborly turn for another 
line, and thus at all times either bunches (fig. 1) or 
festoons (fig. 2) of bees may be seen reposing, Huber, 
however, has seen the workers retiring sometimes to a 
cell, and remaining motionless for twenty minutes. 











The sting by which this little animal defends itself 
and its property from its natural enemies, is composeé 
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‘of three parts; the sheath and two darts, which are ex- 
‘tremely small and penetrating. Both the darts are fur- 
‘nished with small points or barbs, like that of a fish- 
hook, which, by causing the wound inflicted by the 
sting to rankle, renders it more painful. Still the effect 
of the sting itself would be but slight, if the insect were 
not provided with a supply of poisonous matter, which 
it injects into the wound. he sheath, which has a 
sharp point, makes the first impression ; this is follow- 
ed by that of the darts, and then the venomous liquor is 
poured in. The sheath sometimes sticks so fast to the 
wound, that the insect is obliged to leave it behind; 
this considerably augments the inflammation of the 
wound, and to the bee itself the mutilation proves fatal. 
Were it not for the protection of its sting, the bee 
‘would have too many rivals in sharing the produce of 
its labors. A hundred lazy animals, fond of honey 
and hating labor, would intrude upon the sweets of 
the hive, and for want of armed guardians to protect it, 
this treasure would become the prey of worthless de- 
predators. 

In Mungo Park’s last mission to Africa, some of his 
people, having disturbed a jorcony of these animals, 
were so furiously attacked, that both man and beast 
were put to instant flight. The list of the killed and 
missing amounted to one horse and six asses—a serious 
loss to a white man in the midst of inhospitable deserts, 

Lesser tells us, that in 1525, daring the confusion 
occasioned by a time of war, a mob of peasants, as- 
sembling in Hoherstein, attempted to pillage the house 
of the minister of Elende, who having in vain employ- 
ed all his eloquence to dissuade them from their design, 
ordered his domestics to fetch his bee-hives, and throw 
them into the middle of the infuriated multitude. The 
effect answered his expectations: they were immedi- 
ately put to flight, and happy were those who escaped 
unstung. 

It sometimes happens that a young swarm choose to 
enter a hive already occupied; when a most desperate 
conflict ensues, which will last for hours, and even for 
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the slain. These desperate conflicts not only take place 
vetween strangers, but also between inhabitants of the 
same hive—ofispring of the same mother. The causes 
which bring division into so united a society have not 
been hitherto ascertained. 








YOUNG LADIES’ GARLAND. 


AMERICAN LADIES. 


PeRHaps there is no country in the world, where the 
women are more completely domestic, than they are in 
our own: and none where female influence is more 
gens ally felt. This is a most happy circumstance. 
And ic affords a powerful argument in favor of femals 
education. It is trite, I know, but very important to 1e 
mark, that when ladies are distinguished for domestic 
habits and v‘xtues, their maternal influence is very great. 
They; mould .he hearts, and to a great degree form 
the understandings of the future fathers and mothers 
in our country. Now they, who have in their hands 
so great a part of early education, certainly ought to 
receive that cultivation of heart and mind, which would 
fit them for the discharge of the very important duties 
of their station. This is no easy work. it demands 
skill and judgment as well as attention. Surely pre- 
paration ought to be made for it, that it may de done 
well. Look at the majority of girls of 18, in the coun- 
try, and see what are their qualifications for a place at the 
head of a household. But female influence 1s not only 
feltin domestic life :—it reaches to every part of society. 
Every where it ought to be salutary. Our ladies rene 
to be intellectual as well as sensitive ; intelligent as well 
as affable ; good as wellas pretty. Nowhere, indeed are 
they more modest, more pure and delicate than among 
ourselves ; but if tothese graces of the female character, 
were added suitable mental improvement, the effect 
on the whole community would be most happy. A 
higher spirit of literature would pervade our state ; 
and young men would spend that time in study, which 
now they waste in Gisipation. A loftier tone ot 
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moral feeling would be awakened, and we might 
hope to witness the purity, without the extravagance of 
chivalry. 





THE LOVELINESS OF WOMEN. 


Ir is not the smi.es of a pretty face, nor the tint of 
thy complexion, nor the beauty and symmetry of thy 
person nor yet the costly robes and decorations that 
compose thy artificial beauty ; no, nor that enchanting 
glance, which thou dartest with such lustre on the man 
thou, deemest worthy of thy affection.—It is thy pleas- 
ing deportment—thy chaste conversation—thy sensi- 
bility, and the purity of thy thoughts—thy affable and 
open disposition—sympathising with those in adversity 
—comforting the afflicted—relieving the distressed— 
and, above all, that humility of soul, that unfeigned and 
perfect regard for the precepts of Christianity. These 
virtues constitute thy Loveliness. see with but 
those of nature and simplicity, they will shine like the 
refulgent sun, and display to man that the loveliness of 
thy person is not to be found in the tinsel ornaments of 
the body, but in the reflection of the rectitude and sc- 
renity of a well spent life, that soars above the transient 
vanities of this world. And when thy days are ended 
here upon earth, thy happy spirit shall be wafted to the 
regions of eternal bliss. 


BEAUTIFUL QUOTATION. 


Tue Rev, D. Griffin, in his speech before the Ame- 
rican Education Society, appealled to “the sex, who 
like ‘ministesing angels, love to hover about the cham- 
hers of sickness”’—who owe so much to Christianity ; 
and introduced this beautiful quotation— 


Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 

She, whenapostles shrunk, could daggers brave; 
Lest at the cross, and earliest at the grave. 


” 
2 
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_ INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE EXTRACTS. | 


THE CAPTIVE PRINCE. { 


“Cyrus, tne renowned conqueror of Babylon, had, in 
his Armenian war, taking captive the young prince of 
Armenia, together with his beautiful and blooming prin- 
cess, whom he had lately. married, ard of whom he 
was passionately fond. When both were brought to 
the tribunal, Cyrus asked the prince what he would 
give to be reinstated in his kingdom? He answered, 
with an air of indifference, “ That as for his crown 
and his own liberty, he valued them ata very low rate. 
But if Cyrus would restore. his beloved princess to her 
native dignity and hereditary possession, he should 
greatly rejoice, and would [this he uttered with tender- 
ness and ardor] willingly pay his life for the pur- 
chase.” 

When all the prisoners were dismissed with freedom 
it is difficult to express how much they were pleased 
with their royal benefactor. Some celebrated his mar- 
tial accomplishments ; others applauded his social vir- 
tues. All were prodigal of their praises, and lavish in 
rong acknowledgments.—“ And you,” aid the 

rince, addressing himself to his bride, “what think 
you of Cyrus?” “I did not observe him,” replied the 

rincess. “Not observe him! Upon what then was 
your attention fixed?” “Upon that dear and generous 
man who declared he would purchase my liberty at the 
expense of his very life.” 

Ifthis lady was so deeply affected by the love of him 
who only offered to die for her temporal good, how 
much more strongly ought we sinners to be affected by 
the remembrance of the love of Christ, who actually 
died to obtain our everlasting salvation. 





A VALUABLE JEWEL. 


Bexoup the road to happiness !—rows of trees on 
each side, uniting at the top, form a beautiful arbor. 
See! woman strewing it with flowers—how sweet— 
how refreshing the smell—see, too, the temple of happi- 
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ness—built of the purest alabaster—its white columns 
rise amidst the green foliage—it stands upon a founda- 
tion of adamant. Its interior is one large and spacious 
dome, around which are set many jewels of uncommon 
lustre, namely,—virtue, truth, love, affection, friendship, 
and innumerable others. But in the centre is one far 
brighter than all the rest—it sheds no single ray—but one 
vast volume of uncreated light, surpassing in brilliancy 
the sun itself—yet mild as the moon beam ; It penetrates, 
fills and surrounds every part of the spacious dome— 
and reflecting all the colors of the rainbow, flit, 
quiver, and stream with flickering radiance. This jewe! 
is Reticion—under its power, age assumes the fresh- 
ness of youth—new beauties are added to the blush of 
love—contentment sports around—and the placid smile 
of real pleasure sits upon every lip, and lightens every 
countenance. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Die the earth for knowledge, search for it in the 
ocean, extract it from minerals, get it from vegetables, 
and obtain it from birds, beasts, and the lowest insect ; 
finally, read the wisdom of God in all things. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Discovery and Adventures in the Polar Seas und Regions, with en- 
gravings. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 374. Being No. XIV of Harpers’ 
Family Library. 

We have rarely indeed, met with a work more interesting and 
deservedly popular than ‘ Harpers’”’ valuable “F'amily Library.” 
In its wide range it embraces all subjects, of interest to the great mass 
of the reading community, while the great and varied amount 
of popular talent brought in requisition to its compilation is a suffi- 
cient guarantee, that the several works of which it is composed 
will amply py | the reader for the time devoted to their perusal. 
The object of the Messrs. Harpers is to form an American Family 
Library, embracing all that is valuable in those branches of know- 
a which most! happily combine amusement with instruction ; 
and in the prosecution of their design, they have made arra 
ments for enhancing the value of the series by adding to it works of 
an American character—the productions of writers of enimence, 
The work will embrace every thing calculated to confirm the most 
salutary impressions, to the exclusion of whatever may have an in- 
jurious tendency on the mind. 
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The volume, (the title of which is prefixed) is replete with inter- 
est—its design is to exhibit a succinct, yet complete and connected 
view of the successive voyages made to the Arctic regions. In 
those climates, says the ri ce, “nature is marked by the most 
stupendous features, and the forms which she assumes differ from 
her appearances in our milder latitudes almost as widely as if they 
belonged to another planet. There the scenery is awful and dreary, 
yet abounds in striking, sublime, and even beautiful objects. The 
career of the navigators, who at various times have traversed the 
northern seas, a. tempest, darkness, and mountains of floating 
ice, presents such a series of peril and vicissitude, and has given 
tise to so many extraordinary displays of intrepidity and heroism, 
as cannot fail to render most interesting the story: of their several 
adventures, The narrative of these Voyages has been carefully 
drawn from the most authentic sources, by Mr. Hugh Murray; and 
the most distinguished men of science in Scotland have lent their 
aid to illustrate that wonderful order of nature which prevails within 
the Arctic Circle. Professor Leslie has commenced the volume 
with a full examination of the Climate and its Phenomena,—sub- 
jects so prominent in those high latitudes, that, without a prelimi- 
nary knowledge of them, the progress of discovery would be but 
imperfectly understood. A. genera Survey of all that is known of 
the Geological Structure of the same interesting regions is given 
Professor Jameson. The chapter on Natural History, though it 
treats the subject rather in a popular than in a scientific manner, 
has received the careful revision of a distinguished naturalist. The 
Whale-fishery forms an essential branch of the present work. Of 
its daring operations, and its various perils—as they occur in the 
depth of the Polar seas—the description here introduced may be 
the more acceptable, as it is presumed to be the only one hitherto 
attempted within a moderate compass, 








Kulogy on Dr. Godman, by Thomas Sewall, M, D. Washington, 
(D. C) 1831. 


TxovcH the late Dr. Godman had none of the advantages of an 
early education, and though he died at the age of 32, he was one of 
‘he most distinguished scientific men, which our country has ever 
produced. He indeed fell a victim to his ardor in his favorite pur- 
suits. From the works of French guar eg he early imbibed a 
F 3: of infidelity ; but the death of a pupil led him to reflection, and 

e consequent serious study of the New Testament was the means 
of his thorough conversion to Christianity. His religion ever after 

to be of the most spiritual and evangelical kind. His 
only hope was in the merits and atonement of the Redeemer ; this 
hope cheered him through a life of unusual toil and sickness, and 
made his death triumphant, Dr, Sewall, by the very faithful and 
perspicuous manner in which he has developed the — ious charac- 
ter of his friend, in the pamphlet before us, an import- 
ant service to the medical profession and to the cause of evangelical 
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LOBTRLY. 


For the Monthly Repository, and Library of Entertaining Knowledge 
STANZAS ON TIME. 


I saw, and lo! a mingled throng ; 
Age with its hopes were there, 
And loud and joyous swell’d the song 
Ofyouth and beauty fair ; 
There vivid thought, flew on through vistas far, 
And call'd life’s fature hopes, a beacon star. 


1 turn’d again to see that band, 
The look’d-for bliss possess, 
And saw a lone one trembling stand, 
In age’s deariness. 
All else he said, long since had passed away 
Swept off, by an all powerful, viewless sway. 


I saw the lofty mountain oak, 
Bleak tempests proudly dare, 
In stately pride i eneies spoke, 
And birds of song dwelt there ; 
From thence the zephyr often caught the lay, 
It sung upon the breezes far away. 














I turned again and still’d my breath, 
Those carolings to hear ; 
Ah! there sat stillness hush’d as aeath— 
That home of 4% ies near ; 
And all around prov’d a destroyer bold 
Had there a desolating conquest told. 


I saw so strongly rear’d a tower, 
That nature’s thunder came, 
And vented all its angry power, 
And yet it stood the same ; 
Men call d it strength’s strong fortress, for its age 
Had more than number’d many an ancient sage, 


I turn’d again, it disappear’d, 
Toueh’d by an unseen hand, 
And all by man though strongly rear’d, 
Pass’d as a magic wand ; 
Amazed I sought to know the noiseless path 
Of one so deaclating in his wrath. 


When lo! a dark’ning low’r 
Of fearfulness, fell o’er all earthly things, 
And vision shrank *neath its awe-pinion’d wings. 
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Then came a gloom cover'd one, 
On Salons eel 


With yo: 
Since then decay has been my 
On man, his works, and all carth'olonedoet* 


Where shall its bearing end, I sigh’d? 
And tyrant like it said, 
‘-When all earth’s hopes have been defy’d, 
And sunk beneath my tread 
And turn’d the limpid ocean into blood, 
And dipt the moon into the crimson’d flood : 


And roll’d away yon orb of 
And wrap’d the skies in night, 
And seen mortality expire, 
Then, then I take my flight ; 
A Seraph then, from vast eternity, 
Shall cry aloud, ‘ TIME may no longer be.’ ” 


Tue SHerHercess 


THE FADED ONE. 
WRITTEN BY W. G. CLARKE. 


Gone to the slumber which may know no waking 
Till the loud requiem of the world shall swell ; 

Gone! where nosound thy still repose is breaking 
In a lone mansion, through = | ears to dwell ! 

Where the sweet gales, that herald bud and blossom, 
Pour not their music, or their fragrant breath, 

A seal is set upon that mouldering bosom— 

A bond of loneliness—a spell of Death ! 


Yet, twas but yesterday, that all before thee 

Shone in the freshness of Life’s morning hours;  * 
Joy’s radiant smile was playing briefly o’er thee, 

And thy light feet impress’d but vernal flowers ; 
The restless spirit charmed thy sweet existence, 

Making all beauteous in Youth’s pleasant maze; 
While peng Hope illumined the onward distance, 
And lit with sunbeams thy expected days. 


How have the garlands of thy Chilhood withered 
And Hope’s false anthem died upon the air ! 
Death’s cloudy tem: o’er thy way have gathered, 
And his stern bolts have burst in fury there; 
‘On thy pale forehead sleep the shades of Even— 
Youth’s braided wreath lies stained in sprinkled dust 
Yet looking Je. pore in its grief to Heaven, 
Love should not mourn thee save in hope we trust ! 
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REMEMBRANCER. 


Ween unto dust, like sunny flowers departed, 
From our dim paths the bright and lovely fade, 
The fair of form—the free and gentle hearted, 
Whose looks within the breast a Sabbath made 
How like a whisper on the inconstant wind, 
The memory of their voices stirs the mind ! 


We hear the song—the sigh—the joyous laughter, 
That from their lips of old were wont to flow ; 
When.hope’s beguiling plume they hurried after, 
Ere their pale temples wore the re of snow ; 
When joy’s bright harp to sweetest lays was strung, 
And poured rich numbers for the loved and young : 


When the pale stars are burning high in heaven, 
When the low night winds kiss the flowering tree, 

And thoughts are deepening in the hush of Even, 
How soft those voices on the heart will be ! 

They breathe of raptures which have bloomed and died 

Of sorrows by remembrance sanctified ! 


Yet, from our pathway when the loved have vanished, 
What powerful magic can their smiles restore ? 
Like a rich sun burst by the tempest banished, 
They passed in darkness—they will come no more ! 
Unlike the day beams when the storm hath fled 
No light renewed, breaks on their lowly bed ! 


Yet if their bosoms, in this brief existence ! 
Glowed with the worship of an humble soul, 
How should we gaze upon that upward distance 
Where the clear rivers of Salvation roll ? 
There, in green pastures, rise their anthems — 
Why should we mourn them, when in peace they die ? 





EVENING HYMN FOR DOMESTIC WORSHIP 


Tuis night may the incense of prayer 
From the family altar arise ; 

And the angel of covenant bear 
Our wishes and wants to the skies ? 


May the savour to thee ascend sweet 
Through merits far more than our own, 
And our every offering meet 
Acceptance to-night at thy throne. 


The sacrifice thou wilt accept, 

And blest with the light of thy face, 
is the spirit which contrite, has wept 
And sought thy forgiveness and grace. 
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